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Mural Painting as a Medium: 

Technique, Representation and Liturgy 

The difficulties related to the terminology of visual media in the Middle Ages 
are apparent also in the case of mural painting. Around 1390 Cennino Cennini 
labeled mural painting as 

lavorare in muro cioe in fresco (to work with the wall, that is, with fresco). 

1 

Cennini was primarily interested in the technical aspects of creating visual 
representations, and thus he focused on their material cores. Mosaics, panels, 
glasses, papers or murals were for him neutral material foundations forming the 
bases of representations. The art of the master consisted of a set of technical 
skills, by which he transformed this material foundation into a transparent 
representation; into an image. Although Cennini was not a theoretician of visual 
media, his insistence on the material and technical aspects of representations 
makes him an invaluable source for medium-related considerations in the Middle 
Ages. This is especially true for the medium of mural painting, which, for 
Cennini, was the most esteemed visual medium of the time. He considered 
himself the third generation heir of Giotto di Bondone (through Taddeo and 
Agnolo Gaddi), and regarded him in the first place as a technical innovator of 
mural painting. - This claim was based on Giottos potential role in reestablishing 
the fresco (working on wet plaster) as the main from of mural painting (as 
opposed to secco, working on dry plaster). 

Notwithstanding the importance of Cenninis remarks on technique and 
materiality, the reconsideration of mural painting has to take into account its 
functional and representational aspects as well. Mural painting was not only a 
technique but it was a fundamental visual medium in the period in which the 
specificities of the material core were interlinked with liturgical function and 
questions of display. Murals belonged to the large group of picturae (pictures) in 
the Middle Ages, which encompassed not only the two dimensional pictorial 


media such as mosaics or glass, but it contained also three-dimensional 
sculptural works as well (reliefs were in the first place). - In this wide group of 
pictures murals were not necessarily a choice for projects; the decision to use 
murals (again instead of reliefs, mosaics or glass) may have involved 
architectural, aesthetical and financial factors. To understand mural painting in 
the period is, to a large extent, to understand it vis-a-vis other visual media of 
that time. 

Following W. J. Thomas Mitchell's distinctions, the question of the constructed, 
concrete object (the medium) can be completed with considerations pertaining to 
its “virtual phenomenal appearance;” that is, the representation contained by the 
medium. Mitchell suggested that the terminological difference between picture 
and image in English reflects exactly this difference between medium and 
representation (perhaps also between the material and the virtual).’ - 

In the Middle Ages for murals (and in fact for all types of pictures) image meant 
the representation of a figure (Christ, the Virgin Mary or the saints) or a narrative 
(biblical or hagiographical). - 

The Latin term imago (cult image) referred to the representations of figures. Cult 
images had liturgical and devotional implications as well; the represented figure 
was venerated. In turn, the narrative image was called imagines using the plural 
form of imago (implying more figures) or historia, which meant basically 
“story". g 

Usually the narrative image had a limited devotional or liturgical role (although 
these aspects cannot be fully discarded either), and was used for remembrance 
and moralizing messages through contemplation. - The functional aspects of 
murals were to a large extent determined by their content; in most of the cases 
imago (cult image) implied liturgical and devotional function, while historia 
(narrative image) suggested a contemplative function. The capacity of mural 
painting to accommodate visually cult or narrative images determined several 
aspects of their functionality as a medium. 

Allin all, the questions of material, technique, function and image aim to 
contextualize the centrality of murals in medieval visual culture and the 
fundamental transformation of their status in early modernity. Victor I. Stoichita 
and Hans Belting have demonstrated in detail how after 1500 the framed, 
portable canvas, the painting, became the single most important visual medium 


in Western art for several centuries. - 

It became, in fact, the “picture” in Western art. This rise of the framed canvas 
involved the reshaping and secularization of the painted panel, which established 
itself as a medium in Latin Christianity only after the sack of Constantinople in 
1204. Although the 14th and 15th centuries, especially in Italy can be considered 
the age of mural painting, it ceased to be a pioneering pictorial medium in the 
era of “art” In the following pages the various factors leading to its success and 
marginalization are considered. 

Fresco and secco 

Although the term fresco in most languages became a synonym of mural 
painting, originally it referred only to a specific type of murals, the ones 
executed on wet plaster. The difference between painting on dry, secco and fresh, 
fresco plaster had already been present in Antiquity. - The main reason for using 
wet plaster, despite the several technical complications it may have caused, was 
the better durability of the fresco compared to the secco. Vitruvius formulated 
succinctly the advantages of fresco: 

“For the paints do not dissipate when they are carefully applied to moist 
plaster, but stay perpetually, because the lime, made weak and porous by 
having had its moisture baked out in the kiln, is forced by its emptiness to 
absorb anything with which it happens to come in contact... And so when 
plaster is made on walls as described earlier, it has got soundness, brilliance 
and durable quality." — 

As Vitruvius put it, the fresco created a durable pictorial surface, since the 
pigments became an integral part of the surface during the transformation of the 
lime in the plaster. This transformation was in fact a low-temperature burning, 
which resulted in that the pigments were not only applied on the wall with the 
help of organic or mineral binders, but they were the wall itself. To some extent 
related to its durability, the fresco technique had straightforward aesthetic 
implications as well. The varnished, almost glazed, thick layers of pigments 
created intensive and continuous surfaces of colour. This difference between the 
intensity of secco and fresco does not appear only today, due to the deterioration 
of the former, but it was a difference in pictorial quality perceivable in the 
original historical context as well. Fresco painting meant not only a distinct 


pictorial technique, but also a distinct visual value in mural painting. 

For the understanding of the place of mural painting among the other visual 
media in the Middle Ages, it is essential to note that the technical knowledge to 
work with the fresco was lost to a large extent in that period. Murals were 
executed mostly on dry plaster and the use of wet lime was limited to hybrid 
techniques, using lime water or wetting the dry wall. 

The rebirth of the fresco took place in Italy around the end of the 13th century 
but the exact circumstances of this renaissance are unclear. The largest existing 
monument of this technical transformation can be found in the nave of the Upper 
Church of the St. Francis Basilica in Assisi, the Isaac scenes and the Legend of 
St. Francis. It was painted presumably around 1290- 95, on the commission of 
the first Franciscan pope, Nicholas IV (1288-1292). — 

Nevertheless, it cannot be excluded that the original milieu of this transition was 
Rome; the citys Classical heritage might have provided an aspirational model 
not only in visual, but in technical terms as well. — 

Similarly unresolved is the identity of the painter responsible for this change; the 
rebirth of fresco painting is tied to the Giotto/non- Giotto problem. — 

The technical evidence suggests that execution of frescoes in Assisi was quite 
similar to the methods adopted by Pietro Cavallinis workshop for his Roman 
commissions. — 

However, this technical evidence can be reconciled with Giottos authorship as 
well. — 


Based on Cennino Cenninis remarks and the analysis of the Assisi cycle the 
Italian conservator Bruno Zanardi gave a comprehensive reconstruction of mural 
painting for the late-medieval period. — 

The key technical aspect of the transition from secco to fresco was the necessary 
acceleration of the execution. 

While the dry plaster allowed the correction or the reworking of the details, the 
wet plaster required a careful calculation of the surface, which can be neatly 
finished before the plaster dried. Both techniques consisted of the combination 
of a rough layer of plaster on the wall arriccio assuring adhesion, which was 
lastly covered by a fine layer of plaster intonaco resulting in a polished surface 


of the wall. However, in the case of the secco the fine layer was applied in large 
patches at once, practically covering all the areas, which could be reached from 
the scaffold, expressed by the term pontata - “work for a scaffold”. On the other 
hand in fresco only smaller patches of the final layer were applied, making sure 
that the covered area could be painted before sunset, expressed by term giornata 
— “work for a day”. The fast execution was also supported by a red-earth 
preparatory drawing, the sinopia, on the arriccio, which facilitated the 
coordination and painting of the patches. On the Prayer in San Damino in the 
Upper Church at Assisi the uppermost layer of the painted crucifix is lost, what 
is visible today is the sinopia, the red-earth preparatory sketch on the arriccio 
(Fig.l). In all probability the depiction of the faces were further standardized by 
the use of transparent “stencils or silhouettes”, patroni, and a predefined 
sequence of applying the pigments to paint human flesh. 

The reintroduction of the fresco through the development of this particular 
operational chain meant a significant increase in the visual intensity of mural 
painting. This new intensity of the medium was not an isolated development, and 
it can be situated in the context of similarly deep transformations of the visual 
expression, the emergence of a new realistic style, and the function of the image, 
the rise of the narrative. Before turning to these tendencies, it must be noted that 
the complex operational chain of the fresco has an often overlooked implication 
of our understanding of authorship in the late-medieval and early-renaissance 
visual culture as well. Regardless whether the one, who fundamentally 
transformed Italian painting around the end of the 13th century, is labeled Giotto 
di Bondone or Pietro Cavallini, the inherently collaborative nature of fresco, the 
amount of assistants and level of delegation apparently required for the flawless 
and timely execution strongly suggests the existence of team behind these 
achievements. — 

This does not exclude that the head of the workshop, the capomaestro, had the 
most significant impact on the works through personal intervention or planning 
and standardization. It does mean, however, that the medium of mural painting, 
especially the fresco, does not favor the romantic model of the solitary artist- 
genius, and the understanding of the visual achievements calls for models of 
collective authorship even on the most basic technical level. 

Mural painting and realistic style 

An intriguing question of mural painting in the Middle Ages is that the technical 


transformation of the medium around 1300 was paralleled by a similarly deep 
transformation of the visual expression, that is, the emergence of the three- 
dimensional realistic style. It is difficult to establish a strict causal relationship 
between these two tendencies, since the technical changes discussed above do 
not necessarily entail realistic expression, or realistic expression does not 
necessarily require a more durable medium. However, despite the lack of strict 
derivation, the fact remains that these two tendencies did emerge parallel to each 
other. In all probability the connection was historical; the rediscovery of the late- 
antique visual culture meant the simultaneous rediscovery of the late-antique 
mural technique and late-antique style. Although there were no inevitable 
constraints to associate them, there were no reasons to dissociate them either. 

The new style, which emerged around 1300, is variously labeled as naturalistic 
or realistic. Both terms denote the capacity of this style to mirror the meta¬ 
physical reality of the super-natural world. This transformation can be 
summarized in the statement that the image became the mimesis of reality. It 
primarily meant that the represented figures and things gained volume, and they 
were placed into a largely unified spatial and temporal framework. A central 
factor in this change was the representation of the built environment. The 
building depicted obliquely to the pictorial plane turned out to be the primary 
generator of pictorial space, and as a result of this the image ceased to be merely 
a two-dimensional surface and it was perceived as a three-dimensional space 
beyond the wall. — 

On the Prayer in San Damino it is visible how the ruined block of the chapel 
drives a wedge towards the surface of the fresco transforming that surface into a 
spatial unit where notions such as “interior” and “exterior” together with 
“foreground” and “background” are plausible and meaningful (Fig. 1). 



(Fig 1.) Giotto di Bondone (?), Prayer at San Damiano, 1288-1297, fresco, 
Upper Church, 


San Francesco, Assisi 
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The ultimate aim of this spatial turn was in all probability to enable the image to 
convey the illusion of a frozen moment beyond the actual physical space of the 
viewer. As it has been amply noted, this would have required the depiction of a 
single unified three-dimensional space and the focus on one single temporal 
segment. — 

A key aspect of the transformations around 1300 is that the image understood as 
the mimesis of reality was only partially realized. Although the image possessed 
three-dimensionality, the spatial illusion was achieved without applying a 
mathematical model, yet to be proposed by Filippo Brunelleschi and Leon 
Battista Alberti after 1400, which led to the experimental and to a large extent ad 
hoc nature of the depicted space. — 

Also, quite often the realistic image was still used to accommodate more than 
one moment of a story, which resulted in a fragmented temporal structure.” — 

Finally, the promotion of the three-dimensional did not discard immediately the 
importance of the two-dimensional painted surface, and planar values remained 
a constitutive element of visual expression. — 

Notwithstanding these difficulties in the implementation of the three- 
dimensional image, this realistic tendency became the principal visual language 
for the following centuries. The success of mural painting for the 14th and 15th 
century can be explained by its capacity to accommodate this realistic tendency. 
The representational nuances of the naturalistic style could be explored more in 
mural painting then in mosaic or stained glass, which competed also for the 
“walls” of the churches; being the most eminent public commissions of the era. 
Though very different in their outlook, both mosaics and stained glass operated 
with discrete non-representational elements (tesserae and pieces of glass inserted 
into the metal frame). Although the constraints could be handled with skill in 
these two media, in mural painting it was possible to create continuous lines and 
nuanced surfaces without effort — one of the prerequisites of realistic 
expression. It must be added that in the case of the mosaic economic reasons 
might have been in play (mosaics were far more expensive than murals), and 
stained glass conceived as a “wall” (not only as a “window”) remained 
traditionally used beyond the Alps, not independently from the influence of 
Gothic architecture. Also, the transition from secco to fresco and the adoption of 


the varnished shining surface entailed that the intensity of colours in mural 
painting became closer to the intensity of glistening colours in mosaics and 
stained glass. 

Without necessarily enforcing a medium-based narrative of Western visual 
culture, it can be noted that one of the reasons why panel painting later on 
replaced mural painting, was also connected to representational issues. As long 
as tempera dominated panel painting the representational characteristics of 
panels and murals were not that different. The wide spread use of oil painting in 
the 15th century changed that situation. — 

The use of transparent oil as a binder allowed the application of several layers on 
the same surfaces and thus the further refinement of shades or tiny details with 
which the fresco could not compete. Oil did not work well with fresco, the 
attempt by Leonardo da Vinci to use oil for mural painting on the Battle of 
Anghiari in the Palazzo della Signoria in Florence (before 1504) and the 
apparent failure of this attempt demonstrates simultaneously the need and the 
impracticality of this application. — 

Cult image and narrative image 

Besides representational issues, the painted panel also had a significant influence 
on the use of murals in a liturgical context. In the 13th century it was not 
uncommon that murals were used as altarpieces (labeled as mural or frescoed 
altarpiece). They might have related to the reforms initiated by Innocent III to 
decorate the area of the altar. — 

This generally meant a representation behind the altar on the wall, as it can be 
found in the church Santa Balbina in Rome (c. 1225-1250). — 

Such mural altarpieces can also be found in the transept of the Upper Church at 
Assisi (c. 1278-1280). The large Crucifixion scenes function as liturgical 
components of the altar slab below them (Fig. 2). — 

This example also shows that the narrative content of the image, a detailed 
Crucifixion scene, was not an obstacle of its liturgical use, the mural was fully 
integrated into the cultic context. 



(Fig. 2) Cimabue, Crucifixion, 1278-1280, fresco, Upper Church, San Francesco, 
Assisi 
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The custom of mural altarpieces was gradually abandoned as a result of the rise 
of the polyptych and its various mutations. — 

The painted panel altarpieces replaced rather swiftly the mural ones. The 
transitory period is marked by several fictive polyptychs in the Lower Church at 
Assisi (before 1319), where mural altarpieces attempt to imitate the framework 
and golden background of panel polyptychs, among them the St Nicholas and 
the St John the Baptist altars. — 

The most complex example is perhaps the fictive polyptych by Pietro Lorenzetti 
in the St John the Evangelist chapel, which was in fact the southeast corner of 
the transept. On the altarpiece the Virgin and Child are flanked by St John and St 
Francis; the figures inhabit an undefined but clearly three-dimensional golden 
space (Fig. 3). The fictive polyptych was further complemented with a fictive 
bench (sedilia) and a liturgical cabinet resulting in a combination of illusionistic 
and cultic elements. — Despite these attempts to keep murals as a viable 
alternative of painted panel altarpieces, by the mid-14 century frescoes were 
rarely adopted in a direct liturgical context. 

The massive use of the painted panel for liturgical purposes at the altar did not 
impact significantly the overall number of murals in the 14th and 15th century, 
since fresco was abundantly employed to decorate the walls and ceilings of the 
churches (and secular buildings as well, such as palaces or public offices). — As 
these areas were anyhow reserved for narrative images, the representational 
characteristics of murals fitted well to the functional requirements. 

And vice versa, the large surfaces of the walls allowed the full and in-depth 
exploration of realistic space and naturalistic representation. The dependence of 
the architectural context determined certain aspects of murals, however, already 
around 1300 illusionistic and sometimes trompe I'oeil elements appeared to 
guarantee the smooth transition between the architectural and the pictorial units. 
— The twentyeight scenes of the Legend of St Francis in the Upper Church at 
Assisi have a fictive cornice above the frescoes and each scene is framed by a 
fictive colonnade (Fig. 1). 

This sophisticated illusionistic system assured that the various images are 
harmonized with the architectural context by the medium of mural painting 
itself. The use of illusionistic architectural elements was a constant characteristic 
of murals up to the modern period. 



(Fig. 3) Pietro Lorenzetti, St. John the Evangelist altar, before 1319, fresco, 
Lower Church, San Francesco, Assisi 
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Afterlife 


Mural painting remained a frequently used visual medium, especially for 
institutional (religious and political) commissions, and even for the interior 
designs of museums. However, in the context of the autonomous art world, 
which emerged around 1800, murals played a limited, if not marginal, role. The 
framed canvas was not only suited better for oil painting but it offered a 
genuinely mobile and flexible medium. The commercial advantages of this 
mobility (or non- context-dependence) were exploited as early as the 16th 
century. And with the advent of the museum, as the single most important 
institution of the art world, it proved to be an enormous convenience. Oil 

















paintings could easily be moved from their “original” context to the museum, 
without the risk of violating their strong connection to the surrounding 
architectural setting. Although it is possible to also detach murals from the wall 
with the stacco (removing the pigments and the intonaco ) or strappo (removing 
the pigments only) methods, and there is no need to saw out entire sections of 
the building, as it had already been done in the time of Giorgio Vasari, murals 
continue to be alien intrusions in the space of the museum. — 

Nevertheless, the possibilities of detachment were widely exploited in the 19 
century, when a vast number of frescoes from Italy were removed and brought 
into museums in Europe and the United States. The fragmentary Crucifixion, the 
Christ Blessing and the Vir dolorum frescoes from the Museum of Fine Arts 
(Budapest) can relate to these tendencies. — (Cat. 13-15) The transfer to canvas 
and the eventual framing aimed to transform the murals into paintings and make 
them presentable in a gallery setting. However, these attempts were only 
partially successful, since framed murals appeared rather pale compared to oil 
paintings. As an alternative to this, the deliberate fragmentary presentation of the 
pieces kept at least a visual reference to the lack of original architectural context 
and proved to be more successful. On a general level this strong contextual 
component of murals retains the aura of a rich visual culture and its various 
media before the era of art. 
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